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Spring Field Trips to Begin on Saturday 
3 April, 7:00 a.m. 


The Spring and Fall series of Satur- 
day field trips have become as popular, 
if not more so, as the weekly Sun- 
day walks here at the Sanctuary. The 
Saturday trips are held during the four 
main bird migration months each year 
and are scheduled to areas of greatest 
activity as the season progresses. 
While the trips are basically designed 
as bird trips, we do spend quite a bit of 
time working on the botany of the 
area or seashore life, or whatever else 
seems to be of current interest. 

Following is a detailed description 
of each of the Saturday trips to come 
this spring. This will be your only offic- 
ial notice of the trips so please post 
this schedule in some handy spot. In 
addition. we will endeavor to announce 
each trip on Thursday in the New Lon- 
don Day and the Westerly Sun. These 
notices will be under the Mystic sec- 
tion. 

3 April, 7:00 a.m.—Barn Island 

10 April, 7:00 a.m.—Napatree Point 

17 April, 7:00 a.m.—Harkness Memo- 

rial Park, Waterford 

24 April, 7:00 a.m.—Bluff Point 

1 May, 7:00 a.m.—Napatree Point 

8 May, 7:00 am.—Home of Frank 

Eastman, Ledyard 
15 May, 7:00 am. — Lake- of- Isles 
Scout Reservation off Route 2 
22 May, 7:00 am. —Pachaug State 
Forest, Voluntown 
3 April, Barn Island, 7:00 a.m. 

We will start the spring series of field 
trips at Barn Island. This is a favorite 
birding spot of many old time birders 
in this area. Waterfowl will be the main 
object of the trip, but in the past, land 
birding has also been quite rewarding. 
With a little luck, we may also find a 
short-eared owl or two. 

Local people can meet at the Sanctu- 
ary parking lot at 6:45 a.m. or on the 
Barn Island road at 7:00 a.m. Turn off 
U.S. No. 1 onto the Greenhaven Road 
and take the immediate right to Barn 
Island. The official starting point will 
be the R.R. crossing on this road. 

10 April, Napatree Point, 7:00 a.m. 

The trips to Napatree Point, while 
they involve the most walking, have 
been the most popular trips over the 
years. Birding is apparently good on 
the Point twelve months out of the 
year. These early trips the last three 
years have produced brant, willits, plov- 


ers, and many of the more common 
species of shore birds and waterfow]., 
Leave the Sanctuary parking lot at 
6:30 a.m. or meet at 7:00 a.m. at the 
parking lot of Watch Hill Yacht Club. 
Wear warm clothing as this is apt to 
be a very cold windy trip. 
17 April, Harkness Memoria! Park, 
Waterford, 7:00 a.m, 


If a bird couldn’t be found, the Hark- 
ness trip would still be considered a big 
success. The park itself, ihe buildings 
the formal gardens, th sandy beach 
and the great expanse of open area, is 
reward enough for this tvip. However, 
birds are found and in ercat numbers. 
We are going to Harkne;s early in the 


season this year in hopes of finding 


greater number of waterfowl] as well 
as shore birds. To get to the park, fol- 
low the park signs off the new Turn- 
pike, or from New London to Great 
Neck Road, Waterford. We will leave 
the Sanctuary at 6:30 a.m 

24 April, Bluff Point, 7:00 a.m. 

This trip will not be aimed at any 
particular type of bird but just 
birds in general. The terrain is diversi- 
fied and birds run the ga from wa- 
terfowl and shore birds, ough spar- 
rows and typical woodlan birds such 
as warblers and vireos. 

Leave the Sanctuary parking lot at 
6:45 a.m. or meet at the (jroton Town 
Hall, Poquonnock Bridge, at 7:00 a.m. 
Mr. Walter J. Moran again be 


special leader for the tri) 
1 May, Napatree Point, 7:00 a.m. 


This trip to Napatree wi!l be a repe- 
tition of the trip of Apri) 11 and the 
meeting place and time will be the 
same. It will be interesting to see the 
change in the bird life in the interven- 


ing two weeks. 

8 May, The Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Eastman, Shewville Road, 
Ledyard, 7:00 a.m. 


This will be a bird trip led by Mr. 


and Mrs. Eastman. In addition, you 
will have a chance to observe wildlife 
plantings designed to attract birds. 
Leave the Sanctuary parking lot at 
6:30 a.m. or meet at the Eastmans at 
7:00. To get there, take Iron Street 
out of Ledyard Center. Go to the first 
stop sign, cross directly over this road 
and take the next road to your right. 
This will be Shewville Road and the 
Eastman hhome will be the first house 
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Sanctuary, Inc., Mystic, Conn. 


A Statement of Purpose: 


We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to yvou—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community: to invite your participation 
in these activities: and to nrovide you with 
general articles of eduention and inspiration 
regarding conservation subiects. 

Robert F. Kunz, Editor 

Tel. Mystic 536-9777 


on your right. Drive in the driveway 
where you will find ample parking 
space. 

15 May, Lake-of-Isles Scout 
Reservation, 7:00 a.m. 

This area offers, good scenery, good 
walking and a pleasant diversity. There 
is wooded terrain, a lake and numerous 
small wooded islands. It should be a 
good spot for migrating warblers, 
thrushes, and other woodland birds. The 
reservation should also provide some 
interesting nesting species. If the area 


proves as productive as it should, other 
trips will be scheduled there. 

Since this is an area difficult to find, 
we will meet at the Sanctuary parking 
lot at 6:30 a.m. The Lake-of-Isles lies 
due north of Lantern Hill off Route 2, 
for those who are familiar with this 
area, and we will park nearthe Ranger’s 
cabin as we enter the reservation at 
about 7:00 a.m. 


22 May, Pachaug State Forest, 
Voluntown, 7:00 a.m. 

This is the sixth year of our spring 
trip to Pachaug. The trips are getting 
better each year as we are discovering 
more interesting areas to study. The 
favorite spot to date is an old woods 
road which goes for a quarter of a 
mile through a wonderful spruce bog. 
Pitcher plants and sundews abound as 
do many other species of bog and 
swamp plants. An area such as this 
also has its own special brand of bird 
life. If you can only make one trip this 
entire spring, make this it. 

This trip will leave the Sanctuary lot 
at 6:15 a.m. We will also meet again in 
front of the post office in Voluntown at 
7:00 a.m. 


Trailside Lecture Series Winds Up Season 
With Three Nationally Known Speakers 


March 17, 1965 

BIRDS IN THE LANDSCAPE 
by Roland C. Clement 

Lecture and color slides by the auth- 
or. Mr. Clement is the Staff Biologist 
of National Audubon Society, and as 
such has working knowledge of many 
conservation problems and_ projects 
both nationally and regionally. A mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of Audubon 
Magazine, he is the author of innumer- 
able articles on various natural history 
and conservation subjects. A noted orni- 
thologist, he lectures extensively on 
these subjects and is one of the coun- 
try’s leading conservationists. 

April 21, 1965 

A GULLS WAY 
by Louis and Lois Darling 

A talk on the life and behavior of the 
Herring Gull, illustrated in color. Ma- 
terial for this talk is taken from the 
Darlings’ newbook of the same title, be- 
ing published this Spring by William 
Morrow & Co. In the course of studies 
for this book, Mr. Darling spent a 
month alone on a coastal island and 
then was joined by Mrs. Darling for 
two weeks. They were the only mam- 
mals excepting seals frequenting the is- 


land. The Darlings are _ nationally 
known naturalists, co-authors and co- 
illustrators. They have illustrated many 
books including Roger Tory Peterson’s 
Life Nature Series Book, “The Birds” 
and Rachel Carson’s “Silent Spring” 
Other books they have both authored 
and illustrated include: “Bird,” “Coral 
Reefs,” “Seals and Walruses,” “Kanga- 
roos,” and “Greenhead.”’ 


Connecticut Chapter of the 
TNC to Meet at P.S.W.S. 


The Connecticut Chapter of the Na- 
ture Conservancy will hold its first Bi- 
annual meeting of 1965 at the Pequot- 
sepos Wildlife Sanctuary on Saturday, 
May 15. The day’s activities will start 
from the Sanctuary at 10:30 a.m. with a 
field trip to the Barn Island Natural 
Area; back for lunch at 12:30 (bring 
your lunch, coffee will be provided) and 
the business meeting will start at 1:15. 
Sanctuary members and the public are 
cordially invited to the day’s activities, 
and we suggest this is an excellent op- 
portunity to learn about one of Con- 
necticut’s most active conservation or- 
ganizations. 


All That Remains 


This photograph shows all that re- 
mains of one of the worlds most beau- 
tiful birds. Since October 24 this female 
Snowy Owl had been observed and en- 
joyed on Napatree Point almost every 
week end by members of the Sanctuary. 
Now all that remains are wing bones 
and a few tattered wing feathers. What 
happened? This is often difficult to say 
especially with small birds and mam- 
mals but in the case of the formidable 
Snowy Owl whose destruction could be 
accomplished by very few animals other 
than man, detection is not so difficult. 
Events become clear when the follow- 
ing facts are known. It is highly im- 
probable that this large female Snowy 
Owl could meet with any animal at 
Napatree Point (other than man) capa- 
ble of dispatching her without suc- 
cumbing in the attempt. The head and 
feet were missing from the carcass 
(Trophies ?) and a 12 guage super 
speed shot gun shell was found approx- 
imately 20 feet from the remains. 


I believe the conclusion is obvious 
and certainly circumstantially conclu- 
sive. Why does this happen? Why do 
many people still kill every snake that 
is unfortunate enough to cross their 
path—STUPIDITY. Why do bad little 
boys tie a tin can to a dog’s tail—A 
highly developed insensitivity to living 
things and a more than modest dose of 
meanness. Now we have said before, 
several times, that we recognize the 
right of the American public to bear 
arms and the right of the American 
Sportsman to hunt game animals for 


All that remains. 


human consumption in accordance with 
the regulations of the State and Feder- 
al government, although we know that 
much improvement is often needed in 
these regulations—BUT—The Snowy 
Owl is protected by the State of Rhode 
Island under all conditions, is most cer- 
tainly not a game bird, is eaten only by 
Eskimos who do not prefer the head and 
feet, and would never be molested by a 
sportsman worthy of the name. Here- 
in lies a great part of the problem; we 
are brought closer and closer to the 
eonclusion that many who hunt or oth- 


erwise carry arms afield are not worthy 
of the description “Sportsman,” but 
earn instead our most uncomp!: mentary 
adjectives. Adequate enforcement of 
wildlife protection laws has alwass been 
difficult and probably always will be. 
In almost all states wildlife protection 
officers are too few. In some states 


individuals are ineffectual (particular- 


ly regarding the predaceous species) 
because of their own ecological ignor- 
ance and un-willingness to fulfill their 
sworn duties in opposition to pressure 
groups. The educational effort must be 
continued and increased but we believe 
there is a sizeable group that will never 
be reached by standard educational ef- 
forts and these people most certainly 
vroliferate their ignorance and lawless- 
ness through their children. Forceful 
ejucation, the same kind as applied in 


speed control is required, and a lot 
of it, enforced by informed ildlife 
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The mounted bird in this picture, al- 
though not comparable in beauty to the 
living, wild bird, gives a fair idea of 
what has been stolen. 
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protection officers, aided by courts will- 
ing to dispense justice in accordance 
with the law. In states such as Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island which have 
reasonably good laws, these things 
would, should they be accomplished, be 
of great importance to the benefit of all 
our wildlife. In states that have not ma- 
tured ecologically to the point of pass- 
ing a model hawk and predation law 
the problem is still greater, their first 
effort must be to pass effective legisla- 
tion. 

We cannot hope to wake up tomorrow 
morning and find the Wildlife law en- 
forcement departments across the coun- 
try adequately staffed, nor can we ex- 
pect all courts to suddenly be properly 
sensitive to violation of wildlife law 
(especially those protecting predators) 
nor can we expect overnight revelation 
in the law—and regulation—making 
bodies of our states, but most certainly 
we can work toward these ends. In the 
meantime, the most important contribu- 
tion that can be made by individuals in 
states with adequate protection laws is 
to assist the authorities in the en- 
forcement of these laws. It is incumbent 


upon all of us to report violations with 
the same dedication with which we 
would report the theft of the family 
auto; for these acts of ignorance and 
malice are a far greater crime, a theft 
of the public’s natural heritage. If your 
car is stolen, you or your children will 
be able to buy another, if your Snowy 
Owls are stolen as were your Passenger 
Pigeons and many others, it is all 
over. It would seem especially incum- 
bent upon the true sportsman religious- 
ly and relentlessly to report the viola- 
tions of their errant comrades if only 
to retain conservation organization and 
public support of their freedom to pur- 
sue their sport. 

In Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
wildlife law violators and violations 
should be reported as quickly as pos- 
sible to the State Game Warden re- 
sponsible for the area in which the vio- 
lation occurs. The Sanctuary has avail- 
able for members, the Connecticut hunt- 
ing, trapping and sport fishing regula- 
tions for 1964-65. If you need help in 
reporting a violation, please call Mys- 
tic 536-9777.—Ed. 


Last Call for the Birds of Prey 


By Roland C. Clement 
Staff Biologist, National Audubon 
Society 


Despite improved public opinion and 
better laws in most states, more birds 
of prey fall before the gun today than 
was true 50 years ago. This is so be- 
cause there are more guns and there is 
greater mobility of the outdoor illiter- 
ates using them. 

This may seem unduly pessimistic, 
but here is an enlightening comparison: 
A familiar bird in East Africa, the Au- 
gur buzzard, which is a buteo very 
much like our red-tailed hawk, sits up- 
right on every telephone pole along the 
highways in some areas. The Africans, 
a still largely illiterate people who are 
only now trying to merge their many 
tribes into a nation, never kill these 
birds. | 

In our prairie states, however, when 
the very similar Swainson’s hawks 
perch along telephone poles, the birds 
are often slaughtered by men who 
cruise the highways armed with rifles. 
Only recently I had a report of 200 
Swainson’s hawks found dead along- 
side 200 telephone poles over a short 
stretch of Kansas highway. 

The red-blooded American boys who 
did this wanton killing would be in- 


censed if I rated them below the tribal 
Africans of Kenya in intelligence or civ- 
ilized status. The real difference, how- 
ever, is the guns in the hands of our 
outdoor illiterates. 

Everyone who has studied birds of 
prey in recent years knows this. Rich- 
ard Graber and Jack Golden showed a 
steady decline of raptors in Illinois be- 
tween 1903 and 1955, with the tamest 
and largest of the buteos, the rough- 
legged hawk, suffering the worst de- 
cline. It is easily shot. At Hawk Moun- 
tain in Pennsylvania in recent years, 
the number of Cooper’s hawks seen in 
the fall is less than 100 birds instead of 
200 to 500, as was true in the late 1930’s 
and early 1940’s. Alexander Sprunt 
IV, in a 1962 report, stated that 
77 per cent of a good sample of 
bald eagles listed as dead had 
been shot. Walter Spofford, in 1964, in- 
dicated that some 2,000 golden eagles 
have been killed by the gun annually in 
Texas and New Mexico in recent dec- 
ades. And most recently, Alden Miller 
has reported that even the rare Califor- 
nia condor is still being shot. 


Author and _ photographer Helen 


Cruickshank of Rockledge, Fla., report- 
ed on October 25, 1964, that she had two 
hawks in her freezer, one an osprey, 
the other a red-shouldered hawk. Both 
were shot by an armed guard of prison- 
er work crews. Florida supposedly pro- 
tecks its hawks and owls, but at a hear- 
ing the guard was exonerated because 
he testified that he shot in defense 
of prisoners who were being “threat- 
ened” by the hawks! 

An important cause of continuing at- 
trition of birds of prey is the failure 
of law enforcement even in states with 
good laws. State and federal wildlife of- 
ficials have also been victimized by their 
own success. By devoting themselves 
almost exclusively to game species—all 
species with a high reproductive poten- 
tial—they have deluded themselves that 
all important wildlife is being con- 
served. 

Actually, the end-of-the-food-chain or- 
ganisms are the most vulnerable, not 
only to the gun but to pesticidal poison- 
ing. We have eliminated all surplus in- 
dividuals that were the population’s 
margin of safety. In the old days, when 
one of a pair was shot, a new mate was 
quickly available. Not so today. We 
know of peregrines and ospreys whose 
wait for new mates at nesting sites has 
been futile for several seasons. 

Widespread poisoning due to the sin- 
gle-minded devotion of government pol- 
icy to economic efficiency in agriculture 
is a relatively new but very serious 
problem. The culprits are not agricul- 
tural chemicals per se, as some emotion- 
al representatives of the chemical indus- 
try have accused us of claiming. They 
are the persistent insecticides, particular- 
ly chlorinated hydrocarbons, which tend 
to be magnified in nature and thus end 
by poisoning whole food chains. The 
use of such poisons as “1080” in govern- 
ment programs shows no ecological in- 
Sight. 

Those who try to distract us from our 
objectives in correcting these two chief 
evils—guns and poisons—will insist that 
habitat destruction is equally serious. 
Habitat loss is a factor, but it is not yet 
a dominant factor with most of the rap- 
torial birds. We know of ospreys and 
eagles which have failed to produce 
young year after year even though 
they have continued to lay eggs and 
have not been disturbed by people. 


What is the answer to such problems 
as misuse of the gun? Perhaps the best 
answer is to provide substitute satis- 
factions for those who depend on the 
gun as an introduction to the outdoors. 


The National Audubon Society has al- 
ways had great faith in education as 
the preferred approach, but it seems 
fair to warn those who believe in hunt- 
ing for sport that unless they join in 
helping to eliminate abuses of the gun 
the Society may soon reconsider its poli- 
ey. It cannot allow abuse to eliminate a 
species. 

We will, however, make one final, de- 
termined effort through education. 

The first need is a good law in every 
state. Only 19 states protect all hawks 
and owls; 26 states protect some species 
only, usually excluding the accipiters 
and the great horned owl. Four states 
protect no birds of prey. These figures 
do not include Hawaii. 

Next, we need a Sincere invoivement 
by state and federal agencies charged 
with natural resources conservation. It 


may be necessary to press for contribu- 
tions from state general funds so the 
state agencies will not be dependent on 
sportsmen’s fees only. 

Third, we need an informed and out- 
spoken public. It is at the local level] that 
these abuses exist, and it is at the local 
level that they must be corrected. Local 
Audubon Societies must be more than 
bird clubs. They must accept the chal- 
lenge of educating the general public. 


They must be the ecological conscience 
of their communities. 

Reprinted from January-February 1965 
Audubon Magazine. 


Youth Bird Migration Field 
Trips — Spring 
saturday, April 3, 3 p.m.—Meet in 


Trailside Museum for hike on the prop- 
erty. Subsequent trips will be announc- 
ed in the newspapers, all will take place 
on Saturdays in April and May. Check 
newspapers for time and location or 


call 536-9777. 
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Conservation Legislation 


An incomplete list shows thai 
more than 250 bills affecting con- 
servation have been introduced 
into this session of the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly. We hope 
to have a complete listing at the 
Sanctuary when it becomes avail- 
able. You may use the listing at 
the Sanctuary and you may ask 
your own legislator to obtain a 
copy of individual bills you think 
will be of interest to you. 
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BUILD A BIRD HOUSE 


Spring is here and the bird nesting season is upon us. There are several ways 
of increasing the nesting bird population of your property. One is by estab- 
lishing adequate food, nesting, and protective cover (See spring planting—this 
issue) plantings; another is by putting up bird nesting houses. Following are a 
few suggested dimensions for housing birds you might expect in this area. The 
most critical measurement is that of the entrance hole. 


Depth Size of Entrance Height 
Floor of of Box Entrance Above Above 
Species Box Floor Ground 


— SSD 


1. Wood Duck 10310" 20 - 24” 4” 12 - 16” 10 - 15’ 
2. Screech 
Owl oxo 12-215" om 9-12” 10 - 30’ 
5. Flicker sea be 16 - 18” 23° 14 - 16” 7 - 20’ 
4. Red-Headed 
W oodpecier 6 x 6” g Bas a ed 2” 9-12” 10 - 20’ 
5. Hairy 
Woodpecker 6x6" 12 2157 i 0s 13" 10 - 20’ 
6. Downy 
Woodpecker 4x 4” 8-10” aa 6 - 8” 7 - 20’ 
7. Crested 
Flycatcher 6x 6* 8 - 10” 2” 6 - 8” 8 - 20’ 
8. Phoebe 1G sa A 7-8”One or more (=45’ 
9. Tree sides open 
Swallow oxo. a. a hee 3-5” 7-15’ 
10. Purple 
Martin Oxs6; G7 24” f Bas 15 - 20’ 
Minimum 8 compartments 
11. Chicadee 4x4” 8 - 10” Ee 6 - 8” 7-15 
12. Nuthatches 4x4” 8 - 10” ee 6 - 8” 8 - 20’ 
13. Wren 4x4” 6 - 8” Tet wa” 
round 
or 
Fy” ~«2%" 
rectangular 4-6” 7-10’ 
14. Robin eso! did 7-8”One or more 
sides open y oe bi 
15. Bluebird oko. 8” 1%” 6” 7-10’ 
16. Tufted 
Titmouse 4x4” 8 - 10” 1%” 6- 8” 8 - 20’ 


Almost all of these birds nest naturally in tree hollows. You can let nature 
help you in this project if you will allow your older trees with natural cavities 


to remain standing. 


Spring Planting 


Trees and shrubs for wildlife and soil 
conserving practices are available from 
the Connecticut State Park and Forest 
commission. A 1965 selling price list 
can be obtained by writing to the com- 
mission. Prices are very reasonable but 
vary from species to species. The stock 
listed in the price list is offered to any 
Connecticut land owner who wishes to 
establish food and cover for wildlife on 


% acre or more. The species listed as 
available are: Norway and White 
Spruce — Red, White and Japanese 
Black Pine—Northern White Cedar— 
Douglas Fir — Hemlock — Larch — 
Black Walnut — Chestnut — Multiflora 
Rose — Silky Dogwood — Autumn 
Olive—Tartarian Honeysuckle and Cor- 
alberry. 


TRADING POST 


We want the Trading Post to be a valuable service to you. We need 
the added support your patronage of the Trading Post will lend to the 
Sanctuary. We offer our members a discount of 10%-15%. We cannot 
enumerate all of the items stocked in the Trading Post on this page 
devoted to advertisement but we will be pleased to discuss them with 
you personally. 


BIRD—CALLS, HOUSES, FEEDERS, TILES 
BIRD SEED—SUNFLOWER SEED, MIXED BIRD SEED, 
CRACKED CORN 


— MEMBER DISCOUNTED PRICES — 


Sunflower Seed Mixed Seed Cracked Corn 

100 Ibs. $12.75 100 lbs. $8.85 100 Ibs./only 
50 Ibs. $ 6.50 50 Ibs. $4.70 100 Ibs. $5.00 
& Ibex S73 10 Ibs. $1.05 


These Prices Are Subject to Change Without Notice 


The Sanctuary Is a Dealer for SWIFT INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
We Stock: 

Binoculars, Hand Lenses, Weather Instruments, 

or Come in and Read the Catalog 


BOOKS—The Complete Peterson Field Guide Series 
—The Complete Golden Guide Series 


PUTNAM AND SONS FIELD BOOK SERIES 
Marine Fishes of The Atlantic Coast, Common Mushrooms, Insects, 
The New Field Book of American Wildflowers 


GROSSET AND DUNLOP 1001 QUESTIONS SERIES 


Mineral Kingdom, Seashore, Birds 


BUCK CHILDREN’S BOOK SERIES 
In Woods and Fields, In Ponds and Streams, Small Pets from Woods 
and Fields, Along the Sea Shore 


NEWLY STOCKED BOOKS 
Treasures of the Shore (A Beachcomber’s Botany) 
The Natural History of North American Amphibians and Reptiles, 
Wild Fowl Decoys (a fascinating history of decoys and wild fowl 
observation), Exploring Our Natural Wildlife Refuges (an important 
book for travelers) 


BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE 
The Quiet Crisis, by Stewart L. Udall 


Silent Spring (now available in paperback) by Rachel Carson 
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Connecticut Nature Preserves Bill 


by Richard M. Bowers 


The movement to save natural areas 
began many years ago. Efforts of a rel- 
atively few farsighted persons resulted 
in parks in most states. Though often 
originated to preserve outstanding 
scenic and natural features, legislation 
governing these parks was usually done 
in general terms. Today the pressures 
of increased population, leisure time, 
mobility and wealth have brought great 
demands upon these parks with ever 
increasing portions of the parks being 
converted to intensive recreational use. 
Also additional park land is being taken 
for highway construction. 

It is apparent that if we are to pre- 
serve natural areas, more sophistocated 
planning and more stringent protective 
features are necessary. A bill to create 
a state system of nature preserves and 
a State Nature Preserves Commission 
is being considered by the Connecticut 
General Assembly. Areas with  out- 
standing natural features can be there- 
by preserved. Appropriate areas al- 
ready state owned or now in private 
ownership could be included. Nature 
preserves would be created by a formal 
process of dedication and thereafter 
would have state protection against en- 
croachment or misuse. 

Areas with unusual flora, fauna, geo- 
logical or archeological features would 
be included as Nature Preserves. The 
Nature Preserves would serve as habi- 
tat for rare and vanishing species of 
wildlife and as scientific tools for fields 
such as ecology, taxonomy, genetics, 
forestry, agriculture, geology, soil scl- 
ence and archeology. 

The bill specifically provides that it 
is declared to be the public policy of the 
State that land dedicated as Nature 
Preserves and thus available to pre- 
sent and future generations would be 
land being put to its highest, best and 
most important use for public benefit. 


This Connecticut bill follows a bill 
passed in 1963 creating a Nature Pre- 
serves Commission in Illinois. Similar 
programs have been adopted in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, New Jersey, Virgin- 
ia and North Carolina. Iowa, Minnesota 
and Indiana are now considering such 
systems. Similar legislation would be 
appropriate in other states where an 
existing state agency does not have the 
specific concern of providing for and 
supervising a state system of nature 
preserves or natural areas. The state 


agencies would complement the efforts 
of land and habitat preservation being 
carried on by private groups such as 
The Nature Conservancy, National Au- 
dubon Society and other conservation 
organizations. 


Further information on this subject 
including copies of the bill may be ob- 
tained by writing to an action group in- 
terested in this bill: Connecticut Citi- 
zens Committee for Nature Conserva- 
tion, Box 147, Old Mystic, Connecticut. 


BIRD BALL 


Our special thanks go out to Mr. and 
Mrs. David R. Winans, Jr., for their 
splendid efforts in behalf of the Bird 
Ball again this year. We also wish to 
thank all those who helped to assure the 
success of the Ball this year by selling 
tickets and especially we wish to thank 
our president, Mrs. Hugh L. M. Cole 
for her great effort and success in this 
department. 


Area Garden Clubs to Hear 
Allan Kitehel, Jr. at Con- 
servation Meeting 


Allan Kitchel, Jr., conservationist 
and lecturer, of Old Greenwich, Conn., 
will be the guest speaker at a meeting 
of the Southeastern Connecticut Area 
Garden Clubs on March 31, at the Trail- 
side Museum of the Pequot-sepos Wild- 
life Sanctuary. 

Mr. Kitchel will show his new 
documentary film “The Myths and the 
Parallels,” which he wrote and pro- 
duced this past year. The film is a 
philosophical and sociological look at 
conservation, stressing the need for 
public awareness and action to combat 
the perils facing mankind by the abuse 
of his habitat. It has been shown in 
New York and in Washington, (to Sec- 
retary Udall) and has been entered in 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion’s 1965 Film Festival. 

Mr. Kitchel is a member of the Green- 
wich Conservation Commission, and 
also of RTM. He is a Director of Binney 
& Smith, Inc., in New York, and an 
Associate Director of the Fairfield 
County Trust Co. He is also a mem- 
ber of the National Audubon Society, 
National Wildlife Federation, Nature 
Conservancy, and the Sierra Club. He is 
a Director of Greenwich Audubon. 
Members of the Sanctuary are cordially 
invited to attend this meeting. 


About a Book 

“Birds of Prey of the World” by John 
Hamlet and Mary Louise Grossman, 
photographs by Shelly Grossman. This 
is really quite a book; measuring 10x13 
and weighing 5 lbs., it contains 70 full 
color photographs, 283 duotones, 646 sil- 
houettes, 425 range maps, a color key, 
a geological time chart, and informa- 
tion on 26 genera of Strigiformes and 
83 genera of Falconiformes. It is the 
most ambitious and complete book of 
its kind yet to be published. 

Part I, Chapter 1. Prehistory starts 
at the beginning, presenting the back- 
ground and evolution of birds of prey 
and includes the detailed geological 
time chart showing when the major 
genera appeared. 

Chapter II. Birds of Prey and Man, 
continues and relates how man has been 
fascinated by owls. falcons, eagles and 
hawks, and how images of them have 
infused his art and religion. This chap- 
ter includes a detailed description and 
history of the noble art of Falconry. 

Chapter III. Ecology and Habits, 
Chapter IV, Designs for Survival, and 
Chapter V, Conservation: certainly the 
most important chapters of this book 
from the standpoint of public education 
and benefit to the survival of these fin- 
est of all birds. 

Chapter III features _ illustrations, 
showing the birds as they take off and 
land, hunt and capture their prey. 
Chapter IV is a detailed investigation 
with many photographs of the truly 
remarkable adavtations of the different 
species. The various styles of beak, feet 
especially siitable for grasping. the 
function of the facial disc of owls and 
harriers, and many other notable spec- 
ial functions. Chanter V is an explana- 
tion of the role of the birds of prey in 
the eco-system and the relationship to 
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The future of your Sanctuary 
depends on you. Its dedication 
and service to Conservation be- 
comes more important with each 
passing year and must continue 
after you are gone. You can 
achieve a kind of immortality for 
it and for yourself if you will re- 
member us in your will. Make 
yours a more than passing inter- 
est. Contributions to the Sanctu- 
ary are tax deductible. 
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habitats that have been increasingly al- 
tered by humans. 


Part II is an atlas and field guide to 
the birds of prey of the world, genus by 
genus, which forms a meticulously de- 
tailed reference supplement to Part I. 

This section contains valuable plum- 
age descriptions which are keyed to the 
excellent color chart. For the first time 
in any bird book, description of the 
colors of the various parts of the bird 
refer to an actual chart in which the 
exact colors are shown. In this section 
are photographs and line drawings for 
identification, the range maps showing 
breeding distribution and a general de- 
scription of characteristics of each 
genus as a whole, including color 
phases and plumage descriptions. Hab- 
its, habitat, method of hunting, eggs, 
nesting, incubation, brooding, fledgling, 
migration, social habits are included. 
Here too are found the silhouettes, in- 
dex and the extensive bibliography. 
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Sunday Family Trips 
For April and May 
The new Sunday Family Trips are 


designed to bring the adult groups and 


the youth groups together. (We now 
conduct two adult programs—Saturday 
bird migration field trips and Sunday 
morning informal nature walks; also a 
Youth Field Trip Program.) We hope to 
see new as well as familiar faces at 
these family nature outings. Trip times 
and locations have been chosen espec- 
ially for family groups. Each trip will 
be announced in the New London Day 
and the Westerly Sun on the Thurs- 
day or Friday preceding the trip. We 
anticipate that these trips will be very 
enjoyable—hope to see you there. Dur- 
ing the trial merger, these trips will be 
a joint program of the Sanctuary and 
the Science Center. The traditional 7:00 
am. Sunday morning walks will be 
continued as usual except on those Sun- 
days of the year which are devoted to 
the Family Field Trips. 

1965 


April 11—Birds Along the Trails, at 
Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Mys- 
tic. Leave Science Center at 9:45 a.m. 
or meet in the Sanctuary Trailside Mu- 
seum at 10 a.m. 


May 16—Warbler Migration, Connect- 
icut College Arboretum, New London. 
Leave Sanctuary parking lot at 9:45 
a.m. or meet at the Arboretum en- 
trance at 10 a.m. 


Organizational Memberships 


The P.S.W.S. is very fortunate to count among its members the following 
organizations: 
The Lyme Garden Club, Lyme, Conn., RFD Old Lyme 
The Mystic Garden Club, Mystic, Conn. 
The Naval Officers Wives Garden Club, Pequot Hill Road, Mystic, Conn. 
The New London Garden Club, Quaker Hill, Conn. 
The North Stonington Garden Club, North Stonington, Conn. 
The Oswegatchie Garden Club, Waterford, Conn. 
The Rake and Trowel Garden Club, Groton, Conn. 
The Spring Glen Garden Club, Hamden, Conn. 
The Stonington Garden Club, Stonington, Conn. 
‘he Thames River Garden Club, New London, Conn. 
“he Gardeners, Westerly, R. I. 
The East Lyme Garden Club, Niantic, Conn. 
The Garden Club of Deep River, Deep River, Conn. 
The Garden Club of East Haven, East Haven, Conn. 
The Garden Club of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 
‘he Groton Garden Club, Groton, Conn. 
The Little Garden Club, West Hartford, Conn. 
“he Pequot Council, Boy Scouts of America, New London Conn. 
Garstow’s Village Market, Mystic, Conn. 
indloss, Inec., 72 Water St., Stonington, Conn. 
8rustolon Buick-Pontiac, Inc., 2 Greenmanville Ave., Mystic, Conn. 
(‘ottrell Lumber Co., Mystic, Conn. 
faith Trumbull Chapter, D.A.R., Inc., Norwich, Conn. 
Groton Pet Center, Groton, Conn. 
<ellems Co., Inc., Stonington, Conn. 
New London Council, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Sheffield Tube Corporation, New London, Conn. 
Stonington Community Center, 20 Cutler St., Stonington, Conn. 
Stonington Publishing Co., Inc., Stonington, Conn. 
Standard Sheet Metal Works, Old Mystic, Conn. 
The Laurel Garden Club of Gales Ferry 
Kent’s Radio and T.V., Stonington, Conn. 
Jim’s Esso Station, Mystic, Conn. 
The Laurel Garden Club of Mystic 
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Mrs. Thomas Bradford 
Mrs. Edward Breed 


The P.S.W.S. Tea and Sale was a Mrs. Walter H. Chase 


success again this year, Mrs. Hugh L. M. Cole 
Special thanks are due the chair- Mrs. Wilson D. I. Domer 
men of this year’s Tea and Sale, Mrs. Mrs. William Downes 
George L. Wrenn, II, and the assistant Mrs. George E. Dyke 
chairman Mrs. Robert W. Dixon. Our Mrs. Newton Ewalt 


special thanks go also to Mrs. George Mrs. Arthur G. Gustafson 
H. Rusch, who directed the food sale, Mrs. Joseph S. Harris 


this year, and to Mrs. Robert Laffargue Mrs. Harrison L. Jewett 
and Mrs. Ringlin Gilman who assisted Mrs. George Ketcham 
her. The ladies and gentlemen who by Mrs. James Kleinschmidt 
their generous contributions made the Mrs. Robert F. Kunz 
food sale a success deserve and now Mrs. Cyril V. Moore 
have our heartfelt thanks. Pe ke Mrs. W. A. Moore 
We wish especially to thank the fol- Mrs. Charles Potter 

lowing ladies who by virtue of their Mrs. Charles R. Pulse 
work in the work shop and or on the Mrs. R. J. Ramsbotham 


day of the Tea and Sale contributed so Mrs. William White 
much to our success. Mrs. David Ross Winans, Sr. 
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March 31 — Allan Kitchel, Jr. to Speak to 
Southeastern Area Garden Clubs at 
the Sanctuary. Sanctuary Members 
Are Invited 


April 3 — Spring Field Trips Begin 
April 3 — Youth Bird Migration Trips 
Begin 


April 11 — Sunday Family Field Trip, 
“Birds Along the Trails” 


April 21 — Trailside Lecture Series “A 
Gull’s Way” by Louis and Lois 
Darling 


May 15 — Connecticut Chapter of The 
Nature Conservancy to Meet at Sanc- 
tuary. Sanctuary Members and 


Public Invited 


May 16 — Sunday Family Field Trip 
“Warbler Migration” 


Please See Details on All of the Above 


in This Issue 
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WHAT IS THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY ? 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary is a non-profit organization incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Connecticut for the purpose of promoting a community pro- 


gram of conservation education. The program includes work for the preservation and 
restoration of our natural resources. 


It is a unique community enterprise in that it is supported entirely by interested citi- 
zens through memberships and contributions. 


YOU AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE PEQUOT-SEPOS 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


Members, now totaling over 800, reside in eighteen states and the District of Columbia. 


Membership is open to everyone. The present membership includes both amateurs 
and professionals in natural history subjects and many who recognize the Sanctuary’s 
educational influence in community life. 


Five members are elected to the Board of Trustees annually to serve for terms of 
four years each. The Officers of the Sanctuary are elected annually by the Board of 
Trustees. 


BECOME A MEMBER OR GIVE NOW! All memberships include a subscription to 
our publications, and have the privilege of participation in all scheduled events. 


TAKE AN ACTIVE PART! Opportunities will be offered for participation in field 
trips, Sanctuary visits, committee work and many other activities. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY to affiliate now with an organization actively engaged 
in the promotion of a worthy community program of conservation education and 
recreation. 


THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY: 


Maintains 218 acres of land for the purpose of teaching others the ways and values of 
protection and restoration of our birds, wildlife and other natural resources. 


Maintains a trailside museum and a series of nature trails which tell the story of 
nature in a most instructive and fascinating manner. 


In cooperation with the schools, girl scouts, boy scouts, community centers and 
other youth organizations, promotes a program of conservation education for children. 


Conducts a year around program of field trips and activities for members. 


Through personal guidance of the Curator, serves as a source of information and 
help on local and national conservation problems. 


Furnishes information relative to the value of conservation to many individuals 
and organizations through correspondence, the press, and lectures, 


Pursues a long range development program that insures a permanent and increas- 
ingly beneficial service to all local communities. 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. 
Non-Profit Org. 
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To reach Sanctuary from east take Route 95 and 
turn off at Old Mystic sign to Route 27. Turn left 
and continue to Jerry Brown Road; follow signs 
to Sanctuary. Or take Route 1 to traffic light at 
Hewitt Road. Turn right and follow signs. 
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To reach Sanctuary from west, take Route 95 and 
bear right on Route 27 at Old Mystic. Continue 
to Jerry Brown Road and follow signs. Or take 
Route 1 through Mystic to Post Office, turn left 
and follow signs. 
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